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The Industrial Crisis 


Our readers have a right to expect a report on the 
critical situation that has arisen in industrial relations 
in some of the nation’s greatest industries. Study No. 
2 in our series on Christianity and the Economic Order 
will be on labor-management relations. It will be 
published on June 29 and will deal with the basic 
issues involved in the maintenance of industrial peace. 


This study will, in accord with plan, appear as a supple- 
ment to the regular number of INFORMATION SERVICE 
which will contain a summary of comments received from 
our “participant critics’ on Study No. 1 published on 
February 23. 


A Fight on the Black Market in Travel 


A letter asking support in a campaign against the black 
market in sleeping car space has been addressed to persons 
listed in Who’s Who by the chairman of the board of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company. “Slipshod 
policing,” the letter urges, encourages a situation in which 
“the honest citizen is turned away from the ticket window 
without accommodation when he knows that large blocks 
of space are still available under cover at a gouger’s price.” 
A full-page newspaper advertisement which accompanies 
the letter notes that “whether or not many railroad or Pull- 
man employes are directly involved in the scandal, neither 
the railroads nor the Pullman Company can escape re- 
sponsibility.” 

The advertisement explains: “Sleeping car tickets can 
be bought up weeks in advance—in ‘blocks’—by hotels, 
travel agencies, or by anyone who has the money to pay 
for them. There is nothing to prevent this space leaking 
into the black market except the honesty of the man who 
buys it. The space is bought and paid for in advance, 
but, if it is not re-sold, it can be turned in for a refund up 
to the minute of train departure. Therefore, anyone who 
wants to run a black market in sleeping car space can do 
so without any financial risk. And, far too often, trains 
pull out with empty space while hundreds can’t get ac- 
commodations. 

“For more than three years the C&O has been trying to 
get other railroads and the Pullman Company to agree to 
action that would kill the ticket racket. A proposal of a 
25 per cent forfeiture on tickets not cancelled in a reason- 
able time was voted down because ‘passengers would be 
offended.’ ... 


“The C&O proposes that all ‘block’ sales of sleeping 


car space be stopped at once. All space should be reserved 
or sold in the name of the individual who intends to use 
it. Tickets should be non-transferable. Hotels, travel 
agencies and business houses could follow their present 
system, except that the space would have to be reserved 
or sold in the name of the individual passenger. 

“The Airlines do it this way, and they have never had 
a black market. And any objection that such a plan would 
be ‘offensive to passengers’ is ridiculous in comparison 
with the offense of the present system of bribing your way 
on to trains!” 

The appeal ends with the request that readers protest 
in writing to their newspapers. 


Chaplains to Organized Labor 


At the recent session of the New York East Conference 
of the Methodist Church Bishop Oxnam appointed Rev. 
Charles C. Webber and Rev. Nelson H. Cruikshank “chap- 
lains to organized labor.” Mr. Webber is president of the 
Virginia CIO Council and director of the State CIO- 
Political Action Committee. Mr. Cruikshank is director, 
Social Insurance Activities, American Federation of La- 
bor. These appointments make recognition of the regular 
ministerial standing and Conference relationship of the 
two men although they are employed by labor organiza- 
tions. The title is new and may become a precedent for 
other appointments. 

The Richmond Times-Dispatch for May 23 carried a 
front page story about Mr. Webber and his work, refer- 
ring to the appointment as “an unprecedented move in 
Protestantism in America.” Mr. Webber is quoted as 
saying: “There is a question in the minds of many church 
people as to why a minister is working for a trade union.” 
He answered the question by reference to the 25th Chap- 
ter of Matthew: “Jesus in the parable of the day of judg- 
ment pictured the nations standing before God and the 
point was raised as to how the nations as well as the in- 
dividuals might enter into the Kingdom of God.” The 
test which the Lord applied was whether or not they had 
fed the hungry, given the thirsty to drink, clothed the 
naked and visited the sick and the imprisoned. 

“The only way,” Mr. Webber continued, “to make it 
possible for the people to buy adequate food, clothing 
and shelter is through adequate living wages. In my 
estimation, the most effective instrument for the workers 
to employ to get a living wage is the labor union.” 

As to the salary question he said that his position was 
in this respect analogous to that of the Army and Navy 
chaplains, who are paid by the branch of the service to 
which they are assigned. He pointed out also that many 
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of his activities were of a distinctly ministerial sort— 
preaching, assisting in communion services, addressing 
ministers’ meetings and student religious organizations, 
and the like. 

Mr. Webber has had extensive experience in the 
pastorate, as a member of the staff of Union Theological 
Seminary in New York and as field secretary of the 
Methodist Federation for Social Service. 


The Rochester General Strike 


The one-day general strike in Rochester, N. Y., on May 
28 was significant in several ways. It brought to a head 
in a large industrial center the issue of the right of munic- 
ipal employes to organize; it demonstrated that as re- 
pressive action may be taken by a city government as might 
be expected from the most extreme of anti-union em- 
ployers; it illustrated the role of organized religious 
leadership in such a crisis; and it showed how quickly 
and effectively an aroused public opinion can deal with 
such a situation. 


The city, it appears, had discharged 550 employes, some 
of them for attempting to join a union and others for 
walking out in protest against the discharge of the former. 
The trouble had begun in the Public Works Department 
two weeks earlier and was met, according to a special 
New York Times correspondent, by this drastic action: 
“the administration swept down on it in a way which has 
not been seen in private industry since the passage of the 
National Labor Relations Act.” On the testimony of 
“reliable observers” he reports, “jobs were abolished, 
strikers fired and pickets were swept off to jail before they 
even reached their picket-line posts.” These tactics seem 
to = heightened labor resistance, and a general strike 
ensued. 


In the meantime, Msgr. William H. Hart, vicar general 
of the Catholic Diocese of Rochester, Professor Justin 
Wroe Nixon of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 
(a member and former chairman of the Federal Council’s 
Department of Research and Education), Rabbi Leon 
Stitskin and other clergymen addressed the following 
communication to City Manager Louis B. Cartwright: 
“The undersigned desire to share with the city government 
and with the Rochester public the feeling that there is a 
grave danger of doing an injustice to a number of our 
citizens employed in the Department of Public Works. 

“To avoid this danger we request our city officials to 
permit some of the leaders of organized labor in our com- 
munity to confer with them over the matters in contro- 
versy. 

“That is all we ask. 

“The injustice we believe is being done to the workers 
lies in refusing to permit city employes in the Department 
of Public Works to organize a trade union. Such unions 
have existed among federal, state and municipal employes 
for years. Unions of municipal employes, for instance, 
exist in Syracuse, Buffalo, Utica and other cities of our 
own state. Such unions have the sanction of law. 

“Only the right to organize as authorized by law has 
been asked by the workers. All matters relating to what 
is called collective bargaining are subject to conference. 

“We are interested in seeing that the workers enjoy 
their rights according to law because the preservation of 
our form of government depends upon security of such 
enjoyment. To deny them their rights will divide our 
community deeply and jeopardize the good will among all 
classes created over the years. As members of a group 


which has tried definitely to create that good will, we are 
deeply concerned over the outcome of this crisis. 

“We believe an agreement between labor leaders and 
city officials can be reached by conference. Rochester has 
had a fine decent labor movement to which the city may 
well point with pride, as the Mayor himself said in sub. 
stance in a recent address. 

“We look to our city government which is responsible 
for the welfare of all our citizens, including the workers, 
to take the initiative in restoring justice and harmony in 
our community.” 

Mr. Cartwright rejected the proposal. As quoted in 
the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle, he said, “To meet 
with union leaders, as suggested, would be contrary to the 
position taken by the administration that no union exists 
in city government, and therefore we can not recognize 
any labor leaders as representing city employes, present 
or former.” 

Governor Dewey, according to the same newspaper, 
declined a request by the president of the State Federa- 
tion of Labor to intervene; he regarded the matter as 
“purely local.” In the same dispatch, however, a recent 
address by the Governor was quoted in which he declared 
that labor unions were “unnecessary in state service” and 
that in general government should rely on its own em- 
ployes to represent themselves. Nevertheless the Gov- 
ernor is credited in the New York Times special corres- 
pondence with having been influential in abating some of 
the city administration’s tactics. 

The striking employes won quickly the right to organize, 
reinstatement without prejudice, and the dismissal of legal 
charges. The explicit right to bargain collectively with 
the administration was not granted but the latter, it is an- 
nounced, will meet representatives of the employes, who 
in turn may be represented by counsel. 


Collective Bargaining in 1945 


Because of the timeliness of the information it contains 
we reprint the following article from the April issue of 
the Monthly Labor Review. Explanatory matter pro- 
vided in the footnotes is inserted in brackets where it is 
needed. The tables which accompany the text are omitted 
here. 


“Union Agreement Coverage 


“Of an estimated total of about 29 million workers 
engaged in occupations in which unions were organizing 
and endeavoring to obtain written agreements in 1945, 
about 13.8 million workers were covered by written col- 
lective-bargaining agreements. Although the total number 
covered decreased from 14.3 millions in 1944, the ratio of 
those covered by collective bargaining to the total number 
employed and eligible for coverage increased slightly from 
about 47 per cent to about 48 per cent. [The 29 million 
figure includes all wage and salary workers except those 
in executive, managerial and certain types of professional 
positions in most industries but excludes all self-employed, 
domestics, agricultural workers on farms employing less 
than 6 persons, teachers, and federal, state and local gov- 
ernment employes. It should be noted also that the num- 
pot 5 workers covered is not the same as union member- 
ship. 

“In manufacturing industries, slightly over 67 per 
cent (8 millions) of the production wage earners were 
employed under union agreements during 1945, compared 
with 65 per cent (more than 8.75 millions) in 1944, In 
nonmanufacturing industries the workers covered by union 
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agreements in 1945 constituted about 34 per cent (about 
5.8 millions) compared to about 33 per cent (slightly more 
than 5.5 millions) in 1944. [Clerical, professional, ser- 
yice, and construction workers, foremen, and truck drivers 
are included in nonmanufacturing figures. ] 


“Types of Union Recognition 


“The various degrees of union recognition or union 
security are commonly referred to as closed shop, union 
shop with or without preferential hiring of union mem- 
bers, maintenance of membership, preferential hiring with 
no membership requirements, and sole bargaining with 
no membership requirements. Check-off arrangements are 
of two kinds, usually referred to as automatic check-off 
and check-off by individual authorization. 

“Extent of various types of union-status provisions. 
[Since most agreements current in 1945 were negotiated 
before VJ-day these figures do not reflect any postwar 
changes.]—. . . the proportion of workers covered by 
closed- and union-shop clauses in 1945 remained about 
the same as in 1944, but the proportion employed under 
maintenance-of-membership clauses increased from 27 per 
cent (3.75 millions) to 29 per cent (more than 3.9 mil- 
lions). About 30 per cent (almost 4.25 millions) of the 
workers were employed under closed- and union-shop 
with preferential hiring, compared to 28 per cent (slightly 
over 4 millions) under such provisions in 1944. Union- 
shop clauses, without hiring preference, accounted for 15 
per cent in 1945 compared to 18 per cent in 1944. Prefer- 
ential hiring was provided for 3 per cent (2 per cent in 
1944) of all the workers, and 23 per cent were covered 
by agreements specifying recognition only, compared to 
25 per cent in the previous year 

“Closed shop.—Under closed-shop agreements, all em- 
ployes are required to be members of the appropriate union 
at the time of hiring, and they must continue to be mem- 
bers in good standing throughout their period of employ- 
ment. Most of the closed-shop agreements require 
employers to hire through the union unless the latter is 
unable to furnish suitable persons within a given period ; 
in such case the persons hired elsewhere must join the 
union before starting to work. A union-shop agreement 
which, in addition to requiring that all employes join the 
union within a specified probationary period, states that 
union members shall be given preference in hiring, differs 
very little in effect from the closed-shop agreement. In a 
few cases, employes hired before a closed- or union-shop 
agreement is signed are exempt from the union-member- 
ship requirement. The closed and union shop with 
preferential hiring prevail in the following manufacturing 
industries: Baking, brewery, canned and preserved foods, 
hosiery, men’s and women’s clothing, printing and pub- 
lishing, and shipbuilding. 

“In manufacturing industries in 1945, closed-shop or 
union-shop provisions with preferential hiring covered 
about 25 per cent of the workers or the same proportion 
as in 1944, In nonmanufacturing industries they covered 
38 per cent, compared with 36 per cent in 1944, largely 
as a result of increases in construction and trucking and 
warehousing. 

“In contrast to closed-shop agreements, a union-shop 
agreement gives employers complete control over the hir- 
ing of new employes, who need not be union members 
when hired. They must, however, join the union within 
a specified time, usually 30 to 60 days, as a condition of 
continued employment. This type of union recognition 
prevails in the bus and street railway, coal mining, and 
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paper and allied products industries. Union-shop clauses 
with no hiring preference accounted for 16 per cent of 
manufacturing workers under agreement in 1945, as com- 
pared with 17 per cent in 1944. Fifteen per cent of the 
nonmanufacturing workers under agreement were under 
uniori-shop provisions, compared to 16 per cent in 1944. 

“A maintenance-of-membership agreement requires that 
all employes who are members when the agreement is 
signed, and all who join the union later, must retain their 
membership for the duration of the agreement. The main- 
tenance-of-membership provisions established by order of 
the National War Labor Board allow 15 days during which 
members may withdraw from the union if they do not wish 
to remain members for the duration of the agreement. In 
1945 maintenance-of-membership clauses covered 46 per 
cent (about 3.7 millions) of the manufacturing workers, 
compared with 40 per cent (about 3.5 millions) covered 
the year before. About 5 per cent of the manufacturing 
workers under agreement—a drop of 1 per cent from the 
previous year—had maintenance-of-membership provi- 
sions. Maintenance of membership has prevailed in the 
following industries: Agricultural equipment, aircraft and 
parts, aluminum, auto, carpets, cigarettes, chemicals, clocks 
and watches, cotton textiles, electrical machinery and ap- 
pliances, machines and machine tools, meat packing, non- 
ferrous metals, petroleum, railroad equipment, rayon yarn, 
rubber products, basic steel, steel products, and woolen 
and worsted. 

“Some agreements provide for preferential hiring with- 
out union-membership requirements. In other words, 
union members must be hired if available but, if not, the 
employer may hire nonmembers, and such persons need 
not join the union as a condition of continued employment. 
In 1945 such provisions for preferential hiring prevailed 
in the maritime, longshoring, and pottery industries. 

“Some agreements do not require union membership as 
a condition of hiring or continued employment. The union 
is recognized as the sole bargaining agent for all employes 
in the bargaining unit and is thus responsible for negotiat- 
ing the working conditions under which all workers are 
employed, including those who do not belong to the union. 
This type of agreement, unlike the others, does not enable 
the union to rely on employment per se to maintain or 
increase its membership. In 1945 such agreements pre- 
dominated in the cane sugar, cement, glass, railroad, and 
telephone industries and in the employment of clerical 
and professional workers. 


“Dues Check-Off Arrangements 


“Slightly over 5.3 million workers, or about 39 per cent 
of all employes under agreement, were covered by check- 
off provisions in 1945. Not quite half of these were under 
agreements which called for the automatic check-off of 
union dues; the remainder were under clauses which 
specified check-off of union dues only for those employes 
who filed individual written authorizations with the em- 
ployer. Under some of the latter agreements, the authori- 
zations, once made, continue in effect for the duration of 
the agreement ; under others they may be withdrawn when- 
ever the employe desires. Although most of the check-off 
clauses provide that all dues and assessments levied by 
the union shall be collected, some specify ‘regular dues 
only’ or check-offs not to exceed a given amount. 

“In manufacturing industries nearly 4 million workers, 
about 50 per cent of all under agreement, were employed 
under check-off provisions in 1945. In nonmanufacturing 
a little over 1.3 millions, 24 per cent of the workers under 
agreement, were covered by check-off provisions. One- 
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third of these specified automatic deduction of dues, while 
the other two-thirds specified check-off only on individual 
authorization. 

“Over 90 per cent of the workers under agreement in 
the following industries are covered by check-off pro- 
visions : Aluminum, cotton textiles, hosiery, metal mining, 
basic steel, and carpets. Over 50 per cent are under check- 
off provisions in the following manufacturing industries: 
Aircraft, cane sugar, chemicals, cement, cigarettes, con- 
fectionery, men’s clothing, electrical machinery and ap- 
pliances, leather tanning, meat packing, nonferrous metals, 
petroleum and coal products, railroad equipment, rayon 
yarn, rubber products, silk and rayon textiles, steel prod- 
ucts, and woolens and worsted textiles. Slightly less 
than 25 per cent of the workers under agreement in non- 
manufacturing industries are covered by check-off pro- 
visions.” 


“On Prejudice” 


“Success worship and group solidarity” among Ameri- 
can Roman Catholics has tended to develop a “religious 
braggadocio,” writes Father Leo J. Trese in Commonweal 
for May 17. In this article the magazine continues the note 
of self-criticism which has been pointed out in INFoRMA- 
TION Service for May 18 and March 30. 


“Such child-like pride is quite human and quite under- 
standable. But it becomes dangerous when we begin to 
identify such success with the progress of our Church. . . . 
The peril becomes more acute when the election of a 
mediocre Catholic to political office causes more rejoicing 
than the choice of an abler, even a more honest man... . 


“We Catholics have yet to learn that publicity can be 
a two-edged sword. . .. We ought to jar ourselves loose 
from the spirit of patronizing complacency which arouses 
in our Protestant brethren the same resentment that it 
would arouse in us, were the roles reversed. 


“Tt has even got to the point where we no longer answer 
our critics in Christian fashion. We have become so self- 
satisfied that we can no longer conceive of an opponent 
being honest in his fear of us, sincere in his suspicion of us. 
. . . Here and now, everyone who dares to disagree is 
looked upon as a potential enemy. ... We go out of our 
way to emphasize our difference, our superiority. It some- 
times seems that we deliberately make the Catholic Faith 
as unattractive as possible to outsiders ; we camouflage the 
barrier until it looks far higher than it is. 

“These things we need: A spirit of humility that will 
recognize our own personal and evident shortcomings as 
Christians; that will recognize too that our critics, our 
opponents, even our enemies may quite possibly be sincere. 
A spirit of kindly and gentle friendliness that will place 
the emphasis on the third word, when we speak of ‘our 
separated brethren.’ . . . If we must be in the news, let 
the headlines speak of Catholic labors for social justice, 
for racial equality, for political morality. .. . 

“Tt is doubtful whether all the hundreds of columns of 
publicity attendant upon the recent Consistory at Rome 
will bring a single convert into the Church... . But it is 
quite conceivable that some member of one of the plane 
crews which carried American delegations may find grace 
as a result of the human friendliness and simplicity that 
he found in one of his passengers.” 


American Children Befriend Children Abroad 


American Youth for World Youth at 35 East 35th 
Street, New York 16, is mobilizing America’s children 


to help children overseas. Individual school children senj 
educational kits to individual young people in Europe anq 
Asia. Personal creative effort is stressed. Toys are made 
and books are collected, city and state student committees 
coordinate the work, and the young people themselves 
establish contacts and organize their projects. Contact js 
established with child welfare agencies working overseas 
and aid is given to their work on a non-sectarian and en. 
tirely non-discriminatory basis. 

Children in France, Norway, Holland, Russia, Austria, 
Italy, Czechoslovakia, Germany, Belgium, Greece and 
Poland, young Spanish refugees, homeless children in the 
Near and the Far East and in North Africa and in Ger- 
man camps have been helped. The children’s friends 
abroad include Christian, Jewish, Buddhist and Moham- 
medan youth. 


Toilet and educational kits, candy, dolls, stuffed animals, 
canned foods, books, sewing equipment and clothing have 
been sent in quantity to France, Holland, Belgium, Austria 
and Czechoslovakia. Smaller quantities have gone to 
Yugoslavia, Norway, Poland, England, Italy and China, 
Schools here sponsor schools and various institutions 
abroad. Individual schools and groups undertake special 
projects. For example, the Walt Whitman School in New 
York provides one school in Austria and one in China 
with one hot meal a day for each child for a year; Shady 
Hill School in Cambridge, Mass., sent shoes and clothes 
to children in an assembly camp in Czechoslovakia ; Walden 
School cooperates with teacher training classes at New 
York University in sponsoring a teacher training school 
in Nivelles, Belgium. Emphasis is on personal participa- 
tion in order to develop understanding and mutual ap- 
preciation between the young people of different countries. 

The Advisory Board and Executive Committee of 
American Youth for World Youth include outstanding 
educators and child welfare specialists. Dr. William H. 
Kilpatrick is chairman. 


Similar objectives inspire the Treasure Chest Campaign 
which operates from 366 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. Groups of children in schools, libraries, camps, and 
so forth, choose a country in which they wish to help 
children who have suffered through the war. When the 
choice is approved by the Campaign headquarters, the 
children choose from a list of appropriate books a number 
to be sent abroad. The books are packed in a chest made 
and decorated by the senders. Two scrapbooks are en- 
closed ; one filled with items to interest the recipients, the 
other for return with items of interest to the American 
child senders. 


Summer Service Groups for Youth 


The Interdenominational Commission on Youth Service 
Projects has issued a “catalogue of service opportunities,” 
entitled Invest Your Summer. It lists work camps for 
college age, older young people and high school students; 
caravans and community service programs; work service 
units ; social work units ; projects for students in industry, 
cooperatives and agriculture; institutional service; relief 
projects; summer foreign service (church and non-church 
agencies) ; and year-round projects in work camps, insti- 
tutional service and overseas service. Twenty-five agencies 
are listed as sponsoring these opportunities. Dates of the 
camps, approximate cost and the organization in charge 
are listed. The pamphlet may be secured from the United 
Christian Youth Movement, 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago 1, Ill. Price five cents; quantity rates. 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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